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Memorabilia 


Wat the Gypsy race can signify, and 
the part it can take in a society where 
it has been rightly understood and appre- 
ciated, is well summarized in the course of 
an article in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society for January-April, 1947: 

For over five centuries suey has _ sheltered 
and respected the Gypsy race, allowed its members 
to share in the social and cultural life of the 
country, and taken a proper pride in their achieve- 
ments. In this she has gained much. The Gypsies 
have preserved the folk-music and the rural crafts 
of Hungary. They have become fiercely patriotic, 
and Hungary‘s struggles, sorrows and joys have 
been their own. In no other European country 
have the Gypsies been more intimately associated 
with the national life: in no other country have 
they contributed so much to national culture. 


In Russia, too, where a somewhat similar 
Status has long been accorded them, they 
have made brilliant contributions to music, 
drama and the dance, and are still doing so 
in the changed social conditions. In other 
Parts of the world certain clans—namely 
the Lowara, travellers through Hungary, 
Germany, France, Spain and the United 

tes—have shown an ability to evolve an 
elaborate legal system which, administered 
at weekly tribunals, binds together their 
complex social structure. Guilty offenders 
are fined; in some cases the whole tribe 
takes the part of a Public Prosecutor. In 
lawsuits, after the plaintiff and defendant 
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have been interrogated and cross-examined, 
and their witnesses heard, the parties are 
permitted to plead their respective cases 
before the judges pronounce their verdict. 
The Courts are held at some secluded spot 
near the camp, where an old woman has 
first set up a sort of altar surmounted with 
a crucifix or a picture of the national 
Madonna, and various tribal relics or 
fetishes. The detailed account of Lowari 
law and jurisdiction in the Journal comes 
from a writer whom the Lowara adopted in 
his boyhood and who has never lost touch 
with them. 


There are other Gypsies of Hungarian 
and Russian origin (in a secondary sense) 
who have travelled about the world from 
country to country as a current never blend- 
ing with the alien waters through which they 
flowed. One of them tells us that his 
people 
for centuries have lived outside so-called civilized 
society. Our dwelling-places have been the forests, 
the outskirts of graveyards, or the environs of 
ruined castles. For fi y years or so our tribes 
wandered through the whole of mighty Russia. as 
far as Siberia and the borders of China and Mon- 


golia, even to the edge of the icy Arctic shores, 
or South to the Black Sea and the Caspian... . 
and Caucasia. 


One of their clans was among the multi- 
tude of Gypsies exterminated by the Nazis 
in the concentration camps of Poland. Until 
the other two branches settled a few years 
ago in houses at Montreuil-sous-Bois near 
Paris their inherited physique and charac- 
teristics were unimpaired by contact with a 
civilization of which the threatened school- 
ing of the children is the darkest aspect. 


The many types of Gypsies in Europe 
alone—almost as many as its nations—differ 
widely in their dispositions and ways of 
living; yet the existence of the entire race 
has been pronounced by the Nazis and a 
few English writers an anachronism in a 
modern State, with the implied corollary 
that society must be relieved of such a 
menace. In spite of these progressive 
opinions, it is well that there should be some 
such anachronism, some resistance to the 
assimilating influences of the age. Well, 
too, that the people embodying this re- 
sistance should be interpreted by such an 
admirable publication as this Journal so 
worthily produced by Messrs. Constable. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


FRANCIS AND MARY COLMAN— 
BIOGRAPHICAL GLIMPSES, 1691-1767 


"THERE are many obscure passages in the 

lives of three generations of literary 
Colmans—Francis, diplomat and amateur 
man of letters, and the Elder and Younger 
George Colman. Although Francis Colman 
is not honoured by inclusion in the 
Dictionary of National Biography together 
with his better known son and grandson,’ 
his life is not lacking in interest. 

The name Colman was variously spelled 
Coaleman,jColeman, Colemer, Collman,Coll- 
mer, Colman, Colmon, and Cooleman in the 
seventeenth century. The different bearers 
of the name who have been preserved in 
official records seem to have been either 
serviceable and politically reliable or rebel- 
lious and politically dangerous. To begin 
with the intransigent Colmans, a warrant 
was issued on 17 October, 1676, for the 
apprehension of a Chancery Lane attorney 
—Coleman, who was to be questioned 
“concerning the dispersing of false news- 
letters and other dangerous practices.” ? 
This impartially identified firebrand re- 
sembles Edward Coleman, son of a Suffolk 
minister and secretary to the Duke and 
Duchess of York, whose intermediary in 
secret negotiations with Louis XIV he was 
said to be. Possessing the under-nourished 
body of a medieval ascetic, the pride and 
ambition of Lucifer, and the supple men- 
tality of a casuist, Edward Coleman was 
succinctly ticketed by a contemporary as 
“a man [who] would certainly run himself 
into the briars.” * Charged with complicity 


_' The best accounts of Francis Colman are to be found in 
Richard Brinsley Peake, Memoirs of the Colman Family 
(London, 1841), I, 1-33, and Eugene R. Page. George 
Colman the Elder (New York, 1935), pp. 3-9. My own 
research, chiefly done in 1935, adds material from the 
Public Record Office, Somerset House, parish documents, 
State and treasury papers, etc. 

? Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series . . . 1676 to 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the 
Manuscripts of the Marquess of Ormonde, New Series, IV. 

. Also see J. W. Ebsworth’s article in D. N. B. In 
published letters, ballads, a scaffold speech taken down by 
the shorthand men,”’ elegy and ghostly answer, and narra- 


tives of the trial, Edward Co! ** glori 
” or is either “ glorious 
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in the so-called Titus Oates plot against 
Charles II's life, the Protestant religion, and 
the form of government, the Jesuit was 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn on 3 
December, 1678, and his lands and goods 
were seized by the crown. 

Thus the name was tainted with high 
treason. When an order was promulgated, 
however, for returns of papists in the inns 
of court, doctors’ commons, and heralds 
college, Edward Colman and the six other 
Ancients of Furnival’s Inn were able to 
certify on 8 April, 1679, “that there is 
neither Irishman, Papist, nor reputed 
Papist, that are members of the Society.”* 
In the Stuart papers, a Jacobite Colman 
was given the cipher name of the Czar. 
He may be the same who turns up in a letter 
from Denis Kelly to Matthew Prior, 24 
November, 1698, as “Mr. Colman, for- 
merly Keeper of the Woodyard to King 
James in France [the court of St. Germain], 
and about three years ago came over from 
France.” No warrant was issued for his 
arrest.5 In August, 1704, —— Coleman, an 
Irishman who had been taken into custody 
after being informed against by a fellow- 
countryman, was admitted to bail and 
bound to appear in the Court of Queen's 
Bench.*® 

The tables of loyalty were turned by 
Francis Colman, at least one of whose 
letters to Walpole (March, 1732) was inter- 
cepted by agents of the Old Pretender, 
“James III.”’ The diplomat’s son, George 
Colman, was to prove himself a sound 
enough Hanoverian in a letter of 26 July, 
1775, to the American general, Charles Lee. 
When opened by agents of George III, it 
revealed nothing treasonable, for 
dramatist was helping Lee, who had left 
England for Virginia in 1773, to straighten 
out tangles in his resources. Colman 
lamented over the news from the colonies 
and hoped that Lee would not take an active 
part in the rebellion.* Lee’s career as major- 
general in the Continental army, his slug- 
gishness and insubordination under Wash- 
ington, his negotiations with General 
Howe while a prisoner, and his subsequent 


«Hist. MSS, Com., 11th Report, Appendix, Part I, 
>. , Hist, MSS. Com., Calendar of the Marquis of Bath MSS. 
MSS. Coes., 15ch Report, Appendix, Part IV, p. 116. 

Hint MSS. Report, Appendix, Part X, p. 338 
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court-martial, suspension and _ dismissal 
from the army were a strange response to 
Colman’s advice. 


The possibility of kinship between 
Jacobite and Hanoverian Colmans is sug- 
gested by woodyard posts which attach to 
the name on both sides of the Channel. 
Thomas Coleman is recorded the 
Calendar of Treasury Books as the repairer 
of Hampton Court (1675-6), deputy under- 
housekeeper and deputy housekeeper at 
Hampton Court (1677-8), viewer and valuer 
of timber in Waltham Forest (1679), 
and under-housekeeper at Hampton Court 
(1681-1683).° As Thomas Coleman dis- 
appears from the treasury accounts, not too 
many years before a Coleman served James 
ll in France as keeper of the woodyard, 
John Coleman appears as one of the “ use- 
ful persons” receiving an allowance from 
the Lord Steward of the Household by royal 
warrant of 10 February, 1685-6: ‘£20 
per an, to Jno. Coleman, yeoman of our 
woodyard, to enable him to pay a servant 
which it is necessary for him to keep.” *° 
And finally, in a list of the several lodgings 
and tenants of St. James’s House before 
George I’s arrival occurs the name of “ Mr. 
Coleman, Officer in the Woodyard” 
(October, 1714)" The officer was pro- 
bably Francis Colman. 


The identity of Francis Colman’s grand- 
father and father may be conjectured by 
means of dates and a common connection 
with St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
At the age of about 35, John Colman, gentle- 
man and widower of St. Margaret's parish, 
married a widow who was at least ten years 
his senior (March, 1667-8).12 He seems 
to have been flourishing a score of years 
thereafter as the provider of two £220 loans 


*A Thomas Coleman is mentioned in a warrant of 21 
April, 1680, as deputy clerk of the cheque to the Yeoman of 
Guard; on 28 August, 1684, he is serving as bedgoer to 
the Queen at a salary less than that of the under-housekeeper. 
lar of State Papers, Domestic Series . . . 1679, to 

680, pp. 441-2, and Calendar of Treasury Books, 1681- 


+.» 1680, 
; ew awe VII, Part 3. He may have been the son of the 


keeper. (In Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
London a and Present, Thomas and Francis Colman are 


F raeaend of Treasury Books, 1685-1689, Vol. VIII, Part 2, 


on MSS. Com., 12th Report, Appendix, Part III, 

“The Register of St. Margaret's, Westminster, London, 
1660-1675 (London, 1935), p. 179, and London Marriage 
inom, 1521-1869, ed. Joseph Foster (London, 1887), col. 
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to King William III at 6-7 per cent interest.'* 
By his first wife, he may well have become 
the father of the John Colman (sic) who 
was christened at St. Margaret’s in 1658.** 
The register of Baptisms, Marriages, Burials, 
1653-1701, of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
reveals that “ Francis ye Son of Mr. John 
Coleman deceased, and Mrs. Ann his Wife,” 
was baptized by Mr. Prat, the curate of 
St. Margaret’s in Westminster, on 16 March, 
1690-1, the very day on which his father 
was buried. The parish worth of John Cole- 
man is suggested by his burial position, to 
the right of Mrs. Elizabeth Gunthorp, whose 
body reposed in the aisle between the font 
pew and the first pew. 

One is tempted to take it for granted that 
the Francis Colman who received his B.A. 
at Christ Church, Oxford, on 25 November, 
1707, and his M.A. on 9 June, 1710, was the 
father of the George Colman who took his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the same 
college on 18 April, 1755, and 18 March, 
1758. But our Francis, the future “ Groom 
of the Woodyard, and Resident at Vienna ” 
(Robert Masters), matriculated at Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, and received his B.A. 
in 1709-1710. The Venns, in their Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, list a Francis Coleman (sic) 
as having been admitted to St. Catharine’s 
on 20 April, 1706, as a pensioner, a pupil 
whose status was lower than a fellow-com- 
moner’s but higher than a sizar’s. 

References to Mrs. Francis Colman begin 
to occur in letters of John Gay and his 
friend Colman in 1721. This year, there- 
fore, serves as a vague terminal date for 
the marriage of Francis Colman and Mary 
(born 1693), daughter of John Gumley, 
wealthy Isleworth glass manufacturer and 
Commissary General to the Army. There 
is no record of the marriage in All Saints’ 
Parish Church, Isleworth, of which John 
Gumley was churchwarden in 1720. The 
ceremony may have been performed in the 
City of London or Westminster. 

With the beginning of Colman’s diplo- 
matic career, details about his life become 
more numerous. The State Papers Foreign 
in the Public Record Office reveal that 
Francis Colman was instructed on 10 April, 


13 Calendar of Treasury Books, 1689-1692, Vol. IX, Part 5, 
pp. 1972, 1979. 

14 Memorials of St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, ed. 
A. M. Burke (London, 1914), Index. 
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1721, to repair with all diligence to Vienna, 
where he was to serve as George I’s secretary 
to the court of the Emperor of Germany, 
with the immediate responsibility of extra- 
diting the South Sea Company’s cashier, 
Robert Knight, from Antwerp. Colman 
himself owned South Sea stock. He went 
by coach to Chevening and entrusted his 
wife to the William Pulteneys while he pro- 
ceeded to Dover. With his crossing of the 
Channel, Colman adopted the New Style in 
dating letters; communications and docu- 
ments dated in England are, of course, Old 
Style. The journey to Vienna by way of 
The Hague, Amsterdam and Frankfort took 
from 15 April, O.S., to 20 May, N.S., and 
allowed for the inconvenience and delay of 
a broken-down chaise. On 29 April, the 
traveller asked George Tilson to send a letter 
to George Bubb Dodington, who would see 
that it was delivered to Mrs. Colman. In 
the light of Lloyd Sanders’ summary of an 
undated letter in which Dodington tells 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, of Colman’s 
merits “and comments on the good looks 
of Mrs. Colman in a style the reverse of 
delicate,” ** it is to be doubted that the 
secretary's wife was left in the best of com- 
pany. On 21 June, Colman complained of 
not having received a letter from friend or 
wife. On 18 July, 1721, Dodington warned 
his absent young friend against officially 
displaying too much wit, presumption and 
conceit (pert cleverness) for his own good 
and advised delay in embarking on pur- 
chases estimated at £400 until Mrs. Colman 
could join him in a conference on their 
resources. The opening of the letter affords 
an example of Dodington’s flair for double 
entendre : 

The Bearer of this is a young Lady of my 
Acquaintance, who I beg ve to recommend to 
be employ’d under you, in the King’s Service, 
whenever you stand in Need of any Body; I do 
really believe that she will very well acquitt herself 
of any thing you lay upon her, & promise myself 
that you will find her as able as willing to serve 
under you.** 

Six weeks after settling down in Vienna, 
Colman developed distressing symptoms: “ I 
have entirely lost my stomach.” His chest 


18 Sanders, Patron and Place-Hunkr: A Study of George 
Bubb Dodington Lord Melcombe (London, 1919), p. 102.— 
As the Prince of Wales was born in 1707, the latter was pro- 
bably not written before the late 1720’s. Dodington was 
dropped from princely favour in 1734. ‘ 

16 George Colman the Younger, Posthumous Letters, from 
Various Celebrated Men; addressed to Francis Colman, and 
George Colman, the Elder (London, 1820), p. 3. 
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was oppressed, and he had “ almost wasted 
away to a skeleton.” John Gay’s letter to 
Colman of 23 August, 1721, suggests a re. 
kindling of the fire of “ happiness in Love” 
when Mrs. Colman joined the secretary in 
Vienna. But unfortunately that dreadful 
city was equally hard on the wife, who by 
5 May, 1722, was reported as “hardly .., 
able to stir out of her bed this month.” 


Colman may temporarily have forgotten 
his desire to return to salubrious England 
during his visit to Prague from June to 
November, 1723. Letters of February and 
March, 1724, are full of gratitude for his 
appointment to Florence and a_ happier 
climate: “I grow wild with joy.” Early in 
the same year, his wife returned to England. 
Having lingered with the hope of meeting 
his successor, Mr. Harrison, whose little 
apartment the helpful diplomat had fitted 
up, Colman left Vienna shortly after 
9 December and arrived in Venice on the 
twenty-eighth. But Italy in the winter was 
not prodigal in comfort to the sickly young 
official. He was unwell at Venice, Padua, 
Vicenza, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio and 
Bologna. Arriving in Florence on 5 Feb- 
ruary, 1725, he was so exhausted by travel, 
a cough, and a sore chest that he did not 
have his audience with the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany until 1 March. The envoy’s chief 
duties at first were reports on the weak and 
dissolute Duke Gian Gastone’s health and 
attempts to circumvent delays in the investi- 
ture of Don Carlos of Bourbon (born 1716) 
in the Duchies of Tuscany, Parma and 
Piacenza.'’ Tuscany alone was not to fall 
into Don Carlos’ lap, as it finally came 
under Austrian control with the expulsion 
and death of the Grand Duke in 1737. 


Colman’s removal to a villa one mile out 
of Florence on 14 November, 1725, gave 
rise to rumours which might mislead the 
home office. 


One of my servants brought me word that it was 
reported in town that a quarrel had happen'd 
among my servants as they were playing at Bow! 
in which some of them were killed, another, that 
it was said that I had been assasinated by one of 
my own family, & a third, that I had been 
murthered with a stiletto by some Gentlemen that 
I was playing at Cards with. 


17 Colman’s concern with the investiture began in June, 
1723, at Vienna.—Hist. MSS. Com., Report on 1 
Polwarth’s MSS., III, 270-273; also see IV, 221, 282, 283, 28, 
293, 297, 303, 306, 307, and G. F. Young, The Medici (New 
York, 1933), pp. 724, 727, 731, 733-735. 
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What can have given occasion for such strange 
& malicious reports I cannot possibly imagine."* 

He hoped that Mrs. Colman would be in- 
formed of the falsity of such hearsay. Sub- 
sequently, he learned that there had been a 
quarrel between a public minister and his 
servants on the road to Bologna a mile from 
the villa. Thus the mistake had arisen. 

In 1726, Colman was flurried because the 
Old Pretender had left Rome and arrived 
at Bologna on 10 October.’® The following 
year is more interesting for the news Colman 
received than for any he sent. After giving 
his brother-in-law directions about £200 
worth of damask to be ordered for Mrs. 
Pulteney and chiding him for throwing his 
money away on presents, William Pulteney 
wrote of the envoy’s “so little hopes of 
returning to England ” and of possible assist- 
ance from theretofore inactive friends, and 
he reported on Mary Colman’s hypo- 
chondria (21 September, 1727): 

Mrs. Colman is pretty well, but by nursing her- 
self up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce stir abroad without catching cold. I wish 
your circumstances would allow your living to- 
gether, because I believe a hot country would agree 
perfectly well with her.”° 

Colman seems to have reminded distant 
friends of his existence with a certain wist- 
fulness. It was probably in March, 1728, 
that the Earl of Chesterfield wrote in flatter- 
ing terms to his nostalgic fellow-diplomat: 
“I am very sorry you could imagine that 
an absence of seven years, or even twice 
that time, could remove you from the 
thoughts of one who always thought of 
your friendship and acquaintance with the 
utmost satisfaction.” ** Then came glad 
financial tidings from Bubb Dodington 
(27 June, 1728): “I think we have got your 
arrears, of which I give you Joy.” Doding- 
ton also acknowledged receipt of “‘ one Box 
of Flowers, which you sent me for Mrs. 
Colman.” ** On 10 July, 1728, the Resident 
at Florence thanked the Duke of Newcastle 
for obtaining George II’s consent to a two 
months’ leave in England. The torture of 
the long separation from his wife is sug- 


“Public Record Office, State Papers Foreign 98/25 (20 
November, 1725). 
"British Museum, Additional MS. 32,748. 

* Posthumous Letters, p. 12. 
ant Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope 4th Earl of 
hesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (1932), VI, 2947. Internal 

does not support the date, 20 November, given in 
Letters. 
Posthumous Letters, pp. 13, 14. 
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gested by Colman’s letter to Charles Dela- 
faye on 24 September, 1728: 

My heart is so entirely set upon going to England 
to fetch my wife since I have had His Maijesty’s 
most gracious leave, that my being disappointed 
any longer from gratifying that passion which preys 
upon my heart both night & day, would soon sink 
me into my grave . It is impossible for me, Dear 
sir, to tell you how much I have suffered in being 
separated so long from my wife, & the story is too 
melancholy to trouble you with.” 

Dr. Cocchi, whom Colman left in charge 
of his Florentine affairs, reported that his 
principal had left on 22 November with 
Mr. King, a son of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor. “We are in hopes of seeing him 
soon returned here with his Lady where he is 
extreamly beloved by all.”** His route 
home was by way of Pisa, Genoa, Turin 
and Paris. In somewhat improved health, 
Colman landed at Dover in January. 

An official letter of 12 November, 1728, 
had referred to “His Majesty’s most grac- 
ious permission to make a tour to England 
to settle some private family affairs.” ** 
Francis Colman’s arrival was very oppor- 
tune, for his father-in-law’s will, dated 10 
August, 1728, was proved on 23 January, 
1728-9. John Gumley, after pushing his 
oldest son George aside as “ very profligate 
and disobedient,” left the bulk of his estate 
to his “dear Wife Susan.” Mrs. Pulteney 
was given £1,000, and Mary Colman was 
well, though cautiously, provided for: 

“Item I give to my Daughter Mary the wife of 
Mr Colman the Interest and produce of the sume 


of six thousand > of like money for her 


separate use and disposal during her natural life ” 


absolutely free from the control of her present or 
any future husband, “and after her decease I give 
the said six thousand pounds unto and amongst all 
and every the Child and Children of my said 
Daughter Mary.’’** 

The two months granted by George II 
became very elastic, because Francis Col- 
man was not seen again in Florence until 
15 October, 1729. At last financially able 
to live with his wife, he stayed in Paris on 
the return trip (a second honeymoon, per- 
haps) much longer than he had expected 
and came back to his duties in good health 
by way of Turin and Modena. In January 


23 P.R.O., State Papers Foreign 98/30. 

24 Ibid., 26 November, 1728. 

28 Ibid. 

26 Somerset House, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
Register Abbott, ff. 10, 11. In her will, dated 4 March, 
1748, 1749, and proved 13 February, 1750, 1751, Susanna 
Gumley was most generous to the children not mentioned in 
her husband’s will. ‘‘I gave . . . to my daughter Coleman 
twenty pounds for mourning.’’ Register Busby, ff. 46, 47. 
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of the following year, however, he was ner- - 
vous about having a suspicious Englishman 
secured, lost sleep, and voided blood every 
day.”’ 

Colman’s letters to Mr. (later Sir) Thomas 
Robinson, Ambassador at Vienna, struck 
different notes. On 15 August, 1730, the 
Resident mentioned having engaged Sene- 
sino to go to England in September. Handel 
wrote Colman in June and October about 
operatic affairs, vocal needs and commis- 
sions to employ singers “C’est a Votre 
genereuse assistance que la Cour et la 
Noblesse devront en partie la satisfaction 
d’avoir presentement une Campaignie a leur 
gré.”**> Colman also supplied the Italian 
libretto of Ariadne in Crete, which Handel 
finished setting to music on 5 October, 1733, 
after his friend’s death and in time for 
George II’s birthday on the thirtieth. First 
published in 1733, this musical tale of the 
rescue of beauty from the Minotaur was 
altered for the Haymarket stage and printed 
in 1760 as Arianna e Teseo. 


Francis Colman’s connection with the 
opera, of course, raises again the question of 
his supposed work as informal historian, in 
addition to his known activity as talent scout 
or agent and librettist. Additional MS. 
11,258, ff. 19-32, in the British Museum, 
purports to be an “Opera register from 
1712 to 1734, by the father of Geo. Colman, 
Brit. Consul at Leghorn” (now accessible in 
the Florentine magazine, The Mask, of July, 
1926, and January, 1927). The title, written 
on a square of paper which is pasted on the 
verso of folio 18, cannot be earlier than 
1760, when George Colman began to come 
into notice; it also suggests an ignorance of 
the father’s name, of his death in 1733, and 
of his official position (Brinley Skinner was 
the consul at Leghorn). The register, which 
is written from the point of view of an en- 
thusiast in London, has gaps and fragmen- 
tary portions that do not correspond to 
Francis Colman’s absences from England. 
The most that can be assumed is that 
Colman began the register and that it was 
—- by another hand or by other 

ands. 


27 B.M., Additional MS. 32,765, f. 156. 


28 The Letters and Writings of George Frederic Handel, ed. 
E. H. Miiller (London, 1935), pp. 19-23. Also see W. S. 
Rockstro, The Life of George Frederick Handel (London, 
1883), pp. 188, 189, and Charles Burney, A General History 
of Music (London, 1776-1789), IV, 371-374, 473, 474. 
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That Colman had something to do with 
the manuscript is perhaps evident from 
certain volumes listed in ff. 33-41, for these 
are also found in bookseller Thomas 
Osborne’s 187-page Catalogue of a Valuable 
Collection of Manuscripts, and Books; 
Being the Library of His Excellency Francis 
Colman, Esq. [1738]. Colman’s interests in- 
cluded divinity, history, voyages and geo- 
graphy, poetry and romances, antiquities, 
politics, prints, and medicine (quotations 
from such works as Daniel Turner’s De 
Morbis Cutaneis indicate concern over 
bodily ailments). In 1724, Colman noted 
that he had bought many books and had 
inherited a goodly number from his brother 
without keeping a catalogue of late years, 
By additions from his own stock, Osborne 
at times over-generously extended the diplo- 
mat’s reading to encompass architecture, 
sculpture, medals, philosophy, natural his- 
tory, mathematics, languages, translations, 
law, parliamentary affairs, trade, gardening, 
drama, fiction and the classics, magic and 
astrology. 

But to turn from operatic and literary 
enthusiasms to another human lead provided 
by letters to Thomas Robinson. On 4 July, 
1730, Colman confided, “ My wife... is 
pretty much increased since you saw her, 
being now in her eighth month,” and on 
15 August, “My wife .. . expects every 
day to be brought to bed.” ** Although the 
date of the birth of Queen Caroline’s name- 
sake is not known, it may have been be- 
tween 15 and 17 August. A. M. Broadley, 
in his extra-illustrated and -documented 
version of R. B. Peake’s Memoirs of the 
Colman Family and Charles Churchill's 
The Rosciad, adds the only other bio- 
graphical detail—the girl’s death on 17 
August, 1740, aged ten, and her burial 
beside father and grandparents.*® And the 
St. Mary Abbots Burial Register yields the 
date of Carolina (sic) Colman’s interment, 
25 August. Through three generations, re- 
presented by John, Francis and Carol 
Colman, there lurked a decadent physical 
strain. 

George II’s Resident at Florence was not 
alone interested in his wife’s pregnancies. 


2° B.M., Additional MSS. 23,782, f. 239 v, and 23,780, f. 
181, 


3° The Century of the Colmans, Vol. VIII, which I have 
used through the courtesy of Mr. Messmore Kendall (Capitol 
nee Building, New York City), purchaser of the Houdiai 
collection. 
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with After the death of Antonio, last of the male RICHARD HILLES, CITIZEN AND 
Farnese line 4 of — MERCHANT TAYLOR 

ese January, 1731), he was particularly com- 
—_ sisted (June, 1731) to represent his Brit- ICHARD HILLES, Master of the Mer- 
uable annic Majesty in Parma at the time of the chant Taylors Company and joint 
0ks; & Duchess Dowager Henrietta’s confinement. founder of Merchant Taylors School, has 
ancis The newly appointed Minister Plenipoten- been the subject of research, both in this 
ts In- tiary, arriving at Parma on 25 July to country and in the United States of America, 
geo- undergo what Pulteney called “your based largely on material to be found in 
lities, trouble as a Midwife, and a Minister,” * Cc M. Clode’s Memorials of the Merchant 
tons waited with other envoys the expiration of Taylor's Company,’ and in ‘Early History 
s De the period legally recognized for a widow's Of the Guild of Merchant Taylors,’ by the 
om gestation and for the birth of a ducal heir. S@me author. 
noted But by 10 September he was aware that the Some of the results of this research have 
| had pregnancy was a delaying sham, having been included in two American volumes 
other learned to his chagrin that persons in dealing with the history of the Hills family, 
years. Vienna had known as much a month earlier ‘The Hills Family in America’! and ‘Memo- 
dorne than he. Colman at least had the satisfac- rials of the Hilles Family,* but a concise 
liplo- tion of negotiating a treaty, of acting in and coherent account of Richard Hilles is 
“a perfect concert with the minister of Philip V given in a small pamphlet* by the late 


of Spain, according to his instructions, and 


Osborn Cluse Hills, bearing the title which 
of seeing Don Carlos succeed to Parma and 


I have purloined for this article. Additional 


Piacenza. His mind, once released, swung 
back to personal problems, such as the possi- 
bility of a fistula and of an operation. 
Reaching Florence on 23 September, he re- 
flected sorrowfully that his illusory mission 
had “hurt him more than he could have 
imagined.” *? 


information, however, has since come to 
light which amplifies or modifies some of 
O. C. Hills’s statements and conclusions and, 
although still further facts will probably 
emerge later, it seems wise not to delay in 
placing on permanent record the evidence 


already collected and in giving such refer- 


With little regard to his state of health, ences as the pamphlet does not quote. 
id on visitors frequently requested Colman’s ser- The parentage of Richard Hilles, from 
evety vices as Florentine cicerone or host. The the visitation of London, 1568, is given thus 
th the presence of English troops in Italy and of jy Clodet: 
name the fleet at Leghorn, lending weight to Don “Richard _Hilles_als Hills of Milton in the 
n be- Carlo’s claims, threw military and naval County of Kent maryed An Elizabeth the dought 
adley, personnel on his hands and increased his of Beard & by her had yssue Richard. 
rented } expenses accordingly. In the latter part of ©. C. Hills evidently did not know 
f the 1731, unless plans were changed, he was whether to accept or reject the suggestion 
chill’s cntertaining his wife's youngest brother, that Richard Hilles, the father, was also a 
- bio- Samuel Gumley. The Duchess of Buck- Merchant Taylor. He says *: 
mn 17 ingham and Normanby received such civil- . . the father possibly being a member of the 
burial ities that she returned home full of “ praises _ Fraternity, 
1d the of you and Mrs. Colman.”** On 1 June, and again *: 
ds the 1732, Pulteney bespoke the courtesies of his Hilles’ father appears to have belonged to the 
ment, “so Polite & so well bred” brother-in-law Fraternity for when our subject was warden we 
roll fequent purchasing commissions were fayllers sunnes alle” (Diary of Henry Machyn, 
vysical thrust upon the diplomat or his steward by 


important fellow-countrymen. 


COLEMAN QO. PARSONS. 
To be continued. 


*' Posthumous Letters, pp. 34-36 (25 August, 1731): “I 
should be glad to hear Mrs. Colman is in good health, and 
= likely to bring a boy soon into the world than the 

tchess of Parma. . You have obtained dditional 


Pay of three = 
Privitys.” pounds a day” for looking into ‘* the Lady’s 


“BM, Additional MS. 23,783, f. 157 (4 October, 1731). 
Posthumous Letters, p. 35. 4 Ibid., p. 36. 


1 By Wm. Sanford Hills & Thomas Hills (printed by 
the Grafton Press, New York, 1906). 

2By Samuel E. Hilles, Cincinnati, 1928 (printed by 
Bergwall Printing Company, Jamestown, N.Y.). 

3 Dated June, 1927 (‘Printed by Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Lt., 52 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2, 6068-6027 ’’). 


** Early History of the M.T. Co.,” Pt. II, p. 60. See also 
Harleian Soc., Vol. I, p. 50. 


Pamphlet, p. 5. 
Ibid., p. 6. 
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fan and Merchant Taylor of London, 1550- 
Clode also voices his doubts on this point.* 

It seems certain, however, from the evid- 
ence contained in the three following wills, 
that Richard Hilles, the father, was a Cutler: 

1. The Will of Nicholas Hilles, of Snodland, 
Kent, dated 25th Jan. 1493/4,’ mentions “ my wife 
Alice Hilles ”’ and “ my son William Hilles.’ 

2. The Will of William Hilles of Snodland 
Kent, dated 23 May 1522,’ mentions ‘* my brother 
Rice Hilles citizen & cutler of London.” 

3. The Will of Richard Hylles, Citizen & 
Cutler of London, dated 26 Oct. 1535, proved 
20 Dec. 1535,'' mentions “my wife Elizabeth 
Hylles”” and “my son Richard Hylles” and 
makes a bequest “for reparation of the highway, 
Snodland, Kent.” 

It appears, therefore, that Nicholas and 
Alice Hilles had two sons, William and 
Richard, the latter (a Cutler) being the 
father of Richard Hilles, the Merchant 
Taylor. Richard, the son, kept alive the 
connection with the Cutlers Company, as 
shown by his Will, dated 20 August, 1587, 
and proved 29 May, 1590,’* which makes a 
bequest of furniture to “ myne olde friendes,” 
the Cutlers Company of London. Moreover, 
Welch states’ that 

Richard Hills, a notable merchant taylor, gave, 
besides a carpet and other gifts, “‘ the storie of 
Noe,” framed in the Hall. This was probably a 
tapestry and in a room over the buttery was “ the 
storie of Noe’s Flude ” from the same donor. 

The marriage of Richard Hilles, the 
son,’* is recorded in the Visitations of 
London, 1568; Kent, 1574 and Yorkshire, 
1612.** Clode, quoting from the Visita- 
tion of London, 1658, after citing the 
parentage of Richard Hilles, as given above, 
continues : *’ 

Richard Hills of London Citisen & m’chant 
Taylor of the same citie married Agnes the dought 
of Xtofer Lacy of Yorkshr gent and by her had 
yssue John the eldest son is of the age of XXX 
yers Gerson his sekond sonne is XXIII yers old. 
Barnabas third sonne is XXII yers and upward. 


Danyell fourthe sonne is XVI yers [X monthes the 
23 of July. 


7 Camden Soc. (1847), p. 91 & note. 

8 * Early History of the M.T. Co.,’ Pt. II, p. 145. 
9 Cons. Ct. Roch., Book 5, fo. 225. 

10 Ibid., Book 7, fo. 302. . 

11 P.C.C., Hogen 30. 

12 Ibid., Drury 36. 


ed ‘History of the Cutlers’ Company of London,” 1916- 
1923. 


14 Pamphlet, pp. 9 & 32. é 

15 Harleian Soc., Vol. LXXIV, p. 52. 

16 * Visitation of Yorkshire, 1584, 1585 & 1612,’ edited by 
Joseph Foster & privately printed for the Editor, 1875. 

17 ‘ Early History of the M.T. Co.,” Pt. II, p. 60. See also 
Harleian Soc., Vol. I, p. 50. 
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The Visitation of Kent, 1574, also gives 
the name of Agnes Lacy’s father as Chris. 
topher, but the Visitation of Yorkshire, 1612, 
states that Agnes Lacy, married to Richard 
Hills, merchant of London, was the daughter 
of a William Lacy, the name of whose wife 
is not quoted, and gives the arms of Lacy as; 

Argent six pellets, three, two and one a crescent 
gules. 

O. C. Hills says: ** 


In the College of Arms Records we find a grant 
of arms was made to Richard Hilles on the 
23rd July 1568. 

This date, however, is evidently that of 
the Visitation and it appears probable there- 
fore that on that date arms already borne by 
Richard Hilles and previously granted to 
him or to his forebears were merely con- 
firmed. The blazoning, which O. C. Hills 
does not give, is: 
or on a pellet a double-headed eagle displayed of 
the first impaling argent six pellets, three, two and 
one a martlet gules for difference. 

A monotone reproduction of these arms 
(Hills impaling Lacy), as issued by the 
College of Arms, is given in ‘ Memorials of 
the Hilles Family,** and a coloured re- 
production of the same arms, from a stained- 
glass window in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
appears in ‘The Windows of Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall.’ 7° 

I have in my possession, however, a lan- 
tern slide made from a colour photograph 
which was given to me by the late Arthur 
Reginald Hills, a brother of O. C. Hills, 
purporting to show the arms of Hills alone. 
My recollection is that A. R. Hills told 
me that the photograph is of the arms as 
they formerly appeared in the stained-glass 
window at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, but 
that this glass was replaced in fairly recent 
times, at the instigation of O. C. Hills, by 
the glass showing the arms of Hills impal- 
ing Lacy. The lantern slide shows the arms 
as: 


Vert an eagle displayed between three cross 
crosslets or. 

The following appears in a report by 
Gordon P. G. Hills** on three pedigrees at 
the College of Arms connected with 


18 Pamphlet, p. 32. 

19 Facing p. 86. : 

20 By Sir F. M. Fry & W. L. Thomas, (Printed for 
Private Circulation by Burrap, Mathieson & Company 
Limited, Plates & Key-plans by Chiswick Press, 1934) 
Plate No. 1. 

21‘ Hills Family of America,’ App. A, p. 652. 
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“Richard Hills, gentleman, citizen and 
merchant taylor of London ”: 

“248. Under this reference occurs 
merely the name, ‘ Richard Hill, merchant 
tayler, and the arms in trick, Azure, an 
eagle displayed between three cross crosslets 
or.’ At the time this report (which gives 
the field as azure instead of vert) was made, 
the arms of Hills impaling Lacy had 
presumably not been substituted in the 
window at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall for 
those of Hills alone. 


A trick of these same arms (vert an eagle 
displayed between three cross crosslets or) 
appears in a manuscript book of 1634” and 
a reproduction of the page containing this 
trick is given in “The Windows of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall.” ** Above the shield is 
the inscription, ““ Mr Richard Hilles: 1587.” 
The Christian name was originally written as 
“William,” but this has been lightly struck 
through and the name “ Richard” inserted 
above, apparently in the same handwriting. 
It was probably, therefore, a slip of the pen, 
corrected as soon as made. In any case, the 
confusion over the arms is difficult to account 
for, as in ‘The Windows of Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall’ it is stated ** that: 

The dates set against the Arms appear to refer, 


with few exceptions, to the years when the Arms 
were inserted in the windows. 


1587 was the year in which Richard . 


Hilles died; and presumably when his arms 
were placed in the window, either he or one 
of his sons would have been consulted. 
Moreover, an Order of the Court of the 
Merchant Taylors Company held on 6 
November, 1587,?° directing the setting up 
of the arms, instructed the Surveyors to 
“conferre with the Harroldes to serche and 
finde out the Armes of the olde benefactors 
of the Companie,” so that, had neither 
Richard Hilles nor any of his sons been 
at hand for inquiry, recourse to the College 
of Arms would surely have produced the 
correct arms, which had been confirmed at 
the Visitation of London less than twenty 
years before. 


Were the arms which were wrongly 


ascribed to Richard Hilles, then, those of 
a Richard Hill, and if so, who was he? If 


22 Mus. Brit. Bibl. Hare 1464 Plut. LVIII. E. 
23 Plate. No. 16. 
14, 


25° The Windows of M. T. Hall,’ p. 13. 
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not, whose were they? Can any reader 
assist? 

Referring to the Will of Richard Hilles, 
O. C. Hills says: ** 

Having made his Will on the 28th June, 1586, 
leaving most his property to the Company with 
trusts and stipulations. . . .’ 
and: 

The day of Hilles’ death is unrecorded, but 
he attended the Court in the last days of December, 
and within two months his Will was brought into 
Court and read, Sth February, 1587. It may there- 
fore be assumed he died in January, 1587, in his 
seventy-third year. 

The Will of Richard Hilles, however, 
was dated 20 August, 1587, as afore stated, 
and the document to which O. C. Hills 
refers (and of which an extract is given in 
‘Memorials of the Hilles Family,’*’ was 
what would now be cailed, not a Will, but a 
Deed of Trust. O. C. Hills quoted his 
dates in the “Old Style,” so that Richard 
Hilles apparently died between 20 August, 
1587, and 5 February, 1587-8, and the 
interval between his attendance at the Court 
in December, 1586, and the reading of the 
Deed Trust in February, 1587-8, was more 
than thirteen months—not “within two 
months.” 

Agnes, the wife of Richard Hilles, pre- 
deceased him, according to O. C. Hills,”* 
but that she was alive on the 10 January, 
1578-9, is shown by a letter of Richard Hilles 
of that date.”® 

As regards the children of Richard 
Hilles, O. C. Hills states definitely*® of the 
eldest son, John: 

He married into a Warwickshire family (Mar- 
shall) and appears to have forsaken London and 
its troubles for country life. . . . But John’s eldest 
son Daniel returned to London, and in 1633 was 
trading as a merchant and had children and grand- 
children then living. 

O. C. Hills has apparently followed 
Clode’s error in identifying John, the eldest 
son of Richard Hilles, with a John Hills of 
Cornhill, who appears in the Visitation of 
London, 1633-1635,** but who bears different 
arms, Viz.: 

Sable a chevron or between three mountain cats 
passant guardant argent. 

This error in the pamphlet dated June, 
1927, is the more surprising as ‘ The Memo- 
rials of the Hilles Family’ quotes** from 


26 Pamphlet, p. 35. 

27 P. 187. 

28 Pamphlet, p. 36. 

29 * Early History of M.T. Co.,’ Pt. II, p. 221. 
30 Pamphlet, p. 36. 

31 Harleian Soc., Vol. XV, p. 385. 

32 p, 93. 
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a letter from O. C. Hills dated 7 July, 1925, 
which says: 

In the Merchant Taylors book by Clode, the 
Coat of Arms of John Hills is quoted, but I 
have definitely ascertained that the John Hills to 
whom that coat of arms belonged was not the son 
of that name, but quite a different family. 

Of Gerson, the second son, O. C. Hills 
says:** 

He remained a bachelor, and when forty years 


of age became a lunatic and so remained until his 
death, 13th May 1610, aged sixty-three. 


The Will of Richard Hilles mentions 
“my son Gerson Hilles and his infirmitie ” 
and “ my little house without Bishoppsgate, 
wherein my sonne Gerson Hills liethe.” The 
burial registers of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
London,** contain the following item: 

13th May 1610, Gershon Hill, 63, 
while an entry in the Records of the Mer- 
chant Taylors Company during the period 
1609 and 1610 * states: 

Garson Hilles died sithence on Ladyday last past. 
Gerson Hilles was born at Strasburg on 2 
November, 1543, according to a letter of 
Richard Hilles dated that month.** This 
date, although showing a discrepancy of three 
years from the age given in the burial entry, 
tallies with the age as given in the Visita- 
tion of London, 1568. 

Barnabas, the third son, was probably born 
in April, 1545°’ and, as O. C. Hills says,** 
“married and had one daughter.” Clode 
states*® that “ Robert Clarke, who became 
a Baron of the Exchequer in 1587, married 
“Catheran,’ the widow of Barnabas Hilles,” 
and the following Marriage Licence appears 
in the Bishop of London’s Registry: *° 

1575 Dec. 9, Barnabas Hills Merchant Taylor of 
London & Katherine Lecke Spinster of London; 
General Licence. 

The Will of Barnabas Hilles*? was 
dated 6 March, 1586, 1587, and proved 5 
April, 1587, and the following entry is re- 
corded in the marriage registers of All 
Hallows, Bread Street, London:*? 


33 Pamphlet, p. 36. 

34 Printed transcript by A. W. C. Hallen, Vol. I, p. 366. 

35 * Early History of M.T. Co.,’ Pt. II, p. 234. 

36 Ziirich Letters 1 & 2 Series (1842-1845) & Original 
Letters 1 & 2 Series (1846, 1847). Printed London by the 
nihen” quoted in ‘ Early History of the M.T. Co.,’ 


37 * Early History of the M.T. Co.,” Pt. II, p. 72. 
38 Pamphlet, p. 37. 

39 * Early History of the M.T. Co.,’ Pt. II, p. 228. 
40 Harleian Soc., Vol. XXV, p. 67. 

41 P. C. C. Spencer 19. 

42 Harleian Soc., Vol. XLIII, p. 100. 
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1587 May 15, Robarte Clarke gent. and Misteris 
Katherin Hills, widowe, from Mr. Abdyes. 

Roger Abdye was one of the overseers 
of Barnabas Hilles’ Will, and “ Master 
Robert Clerke, one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer,” was mentioned in the 
Will of Richard Hilles. Catherine Leake 
was a daughter of Henry Leake, Citizen 
and Clothworker of London, whose will” 
was dated 16 September, 1563, and proved 
13 December, 1563. He was the son of 
Henry Leake, Brewer, of Southwark, who 
may be considered the founder of St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark, as by his 
Will,“* dated 12 March, 1559-60, and 
proved 23 April, 1560, he gave £8 per annum 
toward the maintenance of a free-school in 
St. Saviour’s parish, but if within two years 
from his death a free-school should be built 
and established in St. Olave’s parish, then 
the £8 per annum should go to such school 
in St. Olave’s. Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Barnabas and Catherine Hilles, married 
John May, gentleman, and had issue.** 

Daniel, the fourth son, is credited with 
only one son by O. C. Hills, who states“ 
that Daniel 

. . . was a barrister. . . . He married the daughter 
of Will Philips who was Master in 1579. . . . Danie 
had one son (Daniel) who followed his father’s 
calling of the law. 

The Will of Richard Hilles, however, 
mentions “ my grandsons, Daniel Hilles and 
Richard Hilles”” (both under 21), “sons of 
my son, Daniel Hilles.” The marriage of 
Daniel Hilles, the father, is recorded as 
follows in the registers of St. Mary le Bow, 
London: *’ 

1575 Dec. 5, Daniel Hill and Mary Philipps. 

O. C. Hills does not in his pamphlet 
touch on Merchants’ marks, but the will of 
Richard Hilles mentions: 


. . . the longe cheste of waynskott which hath a 
paper on the Lyd of it whereuppon this marke 


is made. 


43 P. C. C. Chayre 40. 
44 Ibid., Mellershe 24. 
45 Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, Vol. 5, DP. 


46 Pamphlet, p. 37. 
47 Harleian Soc., Vol. XLV, p. 321. 
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' Was this a merchant’s mark, and, if so, 
was it the mark of Richard Hilles? 

In summing up the difficulties attendant 
on his researches, O. C. Hills says: ** 

The devastating fire at Milton Church, Graves- 
end, destroyed what family records there might 
have been. 

I have, however, a letter from A. R. Hills 
dated 10 August, 1937, which states: 

...my...son... has been to Gravesend and 
_,.has seen the Rector who states (v. the R.H. 
Pamphlet p. 38) that Milton Church has not been 
burnt down and the old registers are still in 
existence. Can it be possible that Osborn wrote to 
the wrong Milton? 

The foregoing somewhat disjointed notes 
may possibly dovetail with information 
which is available elsewhere, and any addi- 
tions or corrections which readers can supply 
will be welcome. 

A. C. HILLs. 


48 Pamphlet, p. 38. 


WILL OF SIR PHILIP TYLNEY OF 
SHELLEY HALL, SUFFOLK, 1532 


S will has been copied, verbatim et 
literatim, from the registered copy at 
Somerset House. A tabular pedigree of the 
knightly family of Tilney faces p. 373 of 
Pishey Thompson’s Hist. of Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, 1856. Sir Philip Tylney of Shelley 
Hall, the only son of Hugh T. of Skirbeck 
and Boston, was knighted 1501. He was 
twice connected by marriage with Thomas 
Howard, second Duke of Norfolk, who 
married (1), 1472, Philip’s first cousin, Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Sir Frederick 
Tylney of Ashwellthorpe, Norfolk, and (2), 
1497, Philip’s sister Agnes. Sir Philip 
fought at Flodden in 1513 under Thomas 
Howard’s leadership. The Howards were 
Lords of Framlingham Castle and of Ten- 
dring Hall in Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk. 
Philip Tylney was steward of the manor of 
Framlingham 1495-1533, auditor of the 
accounts at the Castle 1507-1531, and alder- 
man of the gild of the B.V.M. there. In 
the Suffolk subsidy of 1523 he appears 
under both Framlingham and Shelley, which 
latter parish adjoins Stoke-by-Nayland. 
About this date he bought the Shelley estate 
om Rose (born Jenney), wife (1) of John 
King of Shelley and (2) of Thomas Aylmer. 
Sir Philip demolished the ancient moated 
manor house of Shelley Hall and built about 
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1530 a new house on higher ground just 
west of the moated site, and also built a 
“newe chappell” on the N. side of the 
chancel of Shelley church, in which chapel 
may still be seen a T-headed beam with iron 
bracket from which, it is thought, his banner 
used to hang. Inside the sacrarium, on 
N. side, stands what vandals have left of his 
altar-tomb. 

Sir Philip’s new Hall was a big, tall house 
of red brick built round a small, open court- 
yard. Both inside and out it displayed his 
heraldic arms and quarterings. In 1674 it 
had 18 hearths. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century part of it was demolished 
to pay the debt of a spendthrift Kerridge 
squire. About 1813 its top story was taken 
down. But a large fragment still remains. 
Time has mellowed its red bricks. Its 
ancient moated site and venerable yews, its 
lovely garden and meadows bounded by the 
River Brett, its hilly background, make 
Shelley Hall and its demesne one of the 
beauty-spots of Suffolk. 

In dei nomine amen This Remem- 
braunce made the viijth day of Decemb’r 
in the xxiiij. yere of the Reigne of our 
soueraigne lorde kinge Henrye the viijth. 
[1532] by me sir Phillipp Tylney knight as 
my laste wille and testament ffirste I be- 
quethe my soule vnto allmighty god and to 
our blissid ladye sainte marye and to all the 
holly companny of hevyn my bodye to be 
buryed in my newe chappell in Shelley 
churche And if I happ to dye in anny other 
place I will that my bodye be brought 
thither withoute pompe or vayneglorye and 
with as litle charge as maye stande with my 
poore honestye I will have no generall 
doole nor noon [none] suche other 
pompyous thinges and suche moneye as 
shalbe gevyn for my soule to be gevyn to 
the very poore people there as they shalbe 
founden [found] Item I give vnto the 
churche of Shelley xxs Item I give vnto 
the iiij. orders of freers having limitasion 
at Shelleye either [each] of them vjs viijd 
Item I will have A lampe to be founde 
before the blissid sacrament brennyng 
[burning] everye hallyday [holy day] all the 
hole devyne seruice tyme foreuer Item I 
will that ane honnest preeste singe for me 
my wyfs my father my mother my children 
and those soules that I am bound to to [sic] 
praye for and all xpen [Christian] soules by 
the space of one yere in the churche of 
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Shelley Item I will that iij tapers of halfe 
A pound waxe a peace be founde in Shelley 
churche brennyng euery hallydaye before 
the highe aulter vppon on [one] candelstick 
of lattyn prouided for it at the levacion 
[elevation] tyme foreuer Item to be gevyn 
in almes yerely vs. to poore people at the 
same day it shall chaunce me to be buryed 
vnto suche as be tenaunts and neighbours 
vnto the Maner of Shelly if any suche there 
be foreuer. 


Item I wille that Elisabethe my wife haue 
my mansion place within my Manor of 
Shelley called Shelley Hall with all the gar- 
deynes orchardes pondes and all other 
comodyties thereto belonging Also the 
parke with all the profutts and pleasures of 
the deer connyes fedings. Allwaye provided 
that she doo no waste nor spoyle of woodd 
nor decaye of howses Also three medowes 
lying on the easte side of the parke con- 
teyning xiij. acres or theraboute besids the 
harde pasture in the borders Also the after 
cropp of a medowe called the Mille medowe 
so that it be spared and fensed by Can- 
delmas every yere paying therefore everye 
yere xli by yere during the lief of Roose 
late the wif of Thomas Aylmer Esquier 
vnto my sonne Thomas Tilney his heires 
Executours and assigneis And after the 
deceace of the said Roose I will that my 
saide wife have the hole Manour of Shelley 
paying nothing therefore durynge her life 
naturall but onlye the Rentes resolutes to 
be paid by my said wife Except A Tene- 
ment called the Dearye [Dairy] with all 
suche pastures cloasinges and medowes 
thereto belonging at the daye of making 
hereof Whiche is all the landes medowes 
and pastures betwixte the parke and Ryver 
and the deary side Also A medowe nowe 
called the vij. acres lying on the northe side 
of the lowe pastures of the saide Dearye 
Also a pasture called Ayluffes fenne Also 
diuers hilles and pightelles called barkers 
Hilles now all cloased to gither from the 
parke Also A cloase called Calan[?u]tes 
withoute the parke a cloase callyd stony- 
land with A pightell longing thereto twoo 
pightelles of horsewayers tenement lying 
betwixte the cloases aforesaid And the waye 
leading from horsewayers to willesons 
whiche landes and other the premisses I 
wille that my sonne Thomas Tylnye haue and 
doo therewith as herafter folowith with Ix 
kyne and ij. bulles of myn going with the 
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foresaid Dearye. Also three tenementes 
whiche I bought the Reuercion of one John 
Merven of Leigham [Layham] when 
fall thone [the one] callid Butlers holden 
of the Maner of Shelley and another callid 
Wincolnes holden of Ouerbery Hall the 
third callid Whittinges holden of nether 
Beryehall the Rentes thereof paying Item 
I will that during the life of the said Roose 
that my said sonne Thomas his heires 
executors and assigneis Receyve the 
Revenues of the hole manner of Shelleye 
and he to paye to the foresaid Roose her 
Annuytye that is to saye thirtye poundes by 
yere and oon [one] callid little hulles and 
Robert Mylles to haue euery yere xxs for 
his fee being Steward and Awditour of the 
foresaide Maner of Shelley and other my 
landes doing his duetye or by his sufficy- 
aunte depute I will that all suche monneye 
as shall come of the Revenues of the saide 
Maner of Shelleye aboue the saide Annuy- 
ties payed I will yt goo to the perfourmaunce 
of my last wille and testament And if the 
foresaid Roos dye then and now the landes 
and other the premisses before excepte goo 
to the perfourmaunce of this my last wille 
as herafter folowithe and my wife to haue 
the Residew in ioynetour as is aforesaid. 

Also all suche my moneye my chayne of 
golde with the Crosse corne cattall and 
debtes excepte the debte of Thomas Robert- 
son being the som of xxxiiijli I will they goo 
vnto the perfouremaunce of this my laste 
wille and testament and payment of my 
debtis. 

Item I wille that after the deceas of Elisa- 
bethe my wife my hole Manner of Shelleye 
remayne vnto my sonne Thomas and to 
theires males [the heirs male] of his bodye 
laufullye begotten and also all suche landes 
as I haue bowght of the saide Roos late the 
wife of thé saide Thomas Aylmer and John 
Marven in the townes of Shelley Lygham 
{[Layham] Polstede Edwardeston Raydon 
Holton Higham Stoke Hadley or elles where 
within the Countye of Sufffolk] keping my 
lampe lightes almes and all other thinges 
beforenamyd. 


And for defaulte of suche yssue male of 
my sonne Thomas laufullye begotten Then 
I wille that my sonne Philipp haue the said 
Manor and landes and other the premisses 
to hym and to his heires males of his 
laufullye begotten in fourme afor 
And for lacke of heires males of his bodye 
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jaufullye begotten the remaynder of all the 
premisses to suche heires males as I shall 
chaunce to haue by Elisabethe my wife in 
like fourme as ys aforesaid for the other my 
said sonnes. 

And for lacke of suche heire male I wille 
that my daughters Katherine Elisabethe and 
Agneis haue the saide Manor and landes to 
theim and theire heires And for lacke of 
heires of theim laufully begotten I will that 
all the saide Manor and landes shall 
Remayne to my right heires foreuer. 


Item I will that if it fortune the said 
mestres Roos to dye my saide wife being 
alyve and I deade by reason whereof she 
shall haue the said Maner of Shelley in 
Joyntour as is aforesaid that before she 
make annye entree or take annye profutes 
in the same she doo releas all suche Right 
title or interest as She nowe hath in Joyn- 
tour of and in annye of my landes in the 
Countye of Lincoln like as it is indentid 
betwixte Humfrey Wingefeeld Esquier 
William Gelget and me Also I will that 
Elisabethe my wife haue carte and carte 
horses with all suche stuffe as longith to 
suche busynnes Also all suche vessell and 
other stuffe as longithe vnto the kichen and 
backhous excepte leades copurs greate fattes 
[vats] in the Brewehous and all suche stan- 
dardes in everye parte of the house aswell 
in Wardropp as elles where whiche all 
suche standardes shall remayne in the saide 
howses and she to haue thoccupacion of 
them during her life. 


knopp whiche cuppe I give vnto my sonne 
Philip this plate to be diuided betwixte my 
wife and my saide sonne Thomas by the 
discrecion of sir Roger Townessend knyght 
and Humfrey Wingefeeld Esquier Item I 
will that Elisabethe my wife haue allmanner 
my chaynes of goolde and Juelles that I 
ue except my chayne with the crosse 
Whiche saide chayne and cros I will goo to 
perfourmaunce of this my will and 
testament as is aforesaid Item I give to my 
saide wife all myn stuffe of household 
execpte that I haue gevyn to my sonne 
s before and that I give him her- 
Item I give vnto my sonne Thomas 


after 
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one gowne of veluit and my doublitte of 
clothe of goolde and to his sonne ffrary 
[Frederick] my gowne of tawnye veluit and 
the reste of myn apparrell I give to my 
sonne Philip Item I give to my saide sonne 
Thomas all my beddes hole and complete to 
iiij. payer of sheetes stendyng and being in 
the greate chamber and the Inner chamber 
pertayning to the same with the counter- 
pointe [counterpane] and sparver [canopy] 
of blue damaske and tawnye veluit. 

Item I will that my sonne Phillipp haue 
vjli xiijs iiijd in redye monneye and fyve 
markes by yere during his life oute of suche 
landes as is reseruid oute of the Maner of 
Shelleye besides my wifes ioynter and after 
his diceace to Remayne vnto my sonne 
Thomas and his heires males and further as 
is aforesaid and the rest of that lande I 
will my sonne Thomas haue to his owne vse. 

Item I giue to eche of my householde 
seruauntes vjs viijd besides theire wages for 
one halfe yere after my departing Item I 
wille that the churche of Kelsale [where was 
formerly the altar-tomb of Sir Philip’s first 
wife, Margaret Brewse] the churche of 
sainte martyn in ffyncham [in Norfolk, Sir 
Philip’s second wife having been widow of 
John Fincham of Fincham] and the churche 
of Shelley haue eche of them a vestiment of 
aaa if they haue noon [none] in my 
life. 

Item if so be that my sonne Thomas dye 
withoute yssue made so that myn inherit- 
aunce muste goo vnto his heires Generall 
Then I will the saide heires generall haue 
oute of the manner of Shelleye xls by yere 
vnto suche tyme as the owner of the 
manner of Shelley haue bought asmuche 
lande for the saide heires generall as shall 
amounte to the clere value of .xls. by yere 
in recompence of suche landes as I solde in 
Lincoln shire. 

Item I giue to Elisabeth Tylneye my 
sonne Thomas dowghter to her mariage 
vjli xiijs iiijd. 

Item if annye thinge be in this will and 
testament not formall nor according to the 
lawe I wille it be at all tymes refourmed by 
sir Roger Townessende knight and Hum- 
frey Wingefeeld Esquier and myn execu- 
tours whome I ordeyne and make Elizabeth 
my wife and Thomas my sonne And Robert 
Braye and the saide sir Roger & Humfreye 
to be superuisours by whome I will that myn 
executours be ordered in all their busynes for 
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my causes in euerye doubte and varyaunce 
and the saide sir Roger to haue my gelding 
called Lyard Sussex and the saide Humfreye 
to have xls and the saide Robert Braye xls. 

Item I will that my moueable goodes 
vnbequethid my debtis paid and this my 
last wille and testament perfourmed goo to 
the mariage of my dowghters Katherine 
Elizabethe and Agnes by egal porcyonnes 
Prouided alway that if it shall fortune me 
to haue a sonne by my foresaid wife Eliza- 
bethe and haue other heires males That then 
the saide sonne shalhauve twenty markes by 
yere during her [thus] life after the decease 
of my saide wife Elizabethe and the afore- 
named Roose oute of the said Manner of 
Shelley And after his decease to Remayne 
to my saide sonne Thomas and his heires or 
to theym that shall chaunce to be mye heires 
according to this my wille. 

Item I wille that my saide sonne Thomas 
hauve all my harnes. 

These wittnesses William Waldegraue 
Esquier Henrye Doyle Esquier Robert 
fforde the yongar of Hadley and others. 

This Will was proved by Elizabeth, relict 
and evecutrix, 8 October, 1533, in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury: “5 
Hogen.” 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 

Stowmarket. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE 
VI. 
(Ante cxci. 202, 275; excii. 46, 134, 224) 
VON DIEMERINGEN’S TRANSLATION 


HIS translation was the subject of a 
slashing attack by J. J. von Gérres in 
1807 (“ Die Teutschen Volksbiicher ”’), p. 53. 
He complains that v. Diemeringen often 
completely misunderstood his text, that 
place names are corrupt, and that the whole 
book is confused. There is some justifica- 
tion for this, but perhaps the crowning 
absurdity is the transformation (at times 
but not always) of the Grand Can into the 
Great Dog (der grosse Hund). Von 
Diemeringen tells us that he translated from 
Latin and French, but the frequent refer- 
ences to Ogier the Dane (ante p. 224) make 
it clear that he must have used some text at 
present unidentified. Another interesting 
feature is the presence of 8 alphabets. No 
other version known to me has as many, 
but I will return to this problem later. 
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Despite its defects, v. Diemeringen’s trans. 
lation is lively and readable, and the wood- 
cuts (of the Alsace School, coloured by hand 
in the British Museum copy of the 1484 
edition) are excellent of their kind. The 
concluding note is interesting as showing the 
popularity of Mandeville’s book in the great 
European trading centres. Adter speaking 
of the merchants of Paris, Bruges and 
England who had seen God’s wonders for 
themselves and _ visited many lands, 
v. Diemeringen declares that knights, mer- 
chants and pilgrims had all confirmed the 
truth of the narrative and that, at the 
instance of merchants resorting to Bruges, 
he had turned the book from Latin and 
French into German. One curious feature 
is that the chapters on the customs of the 
Saracens and their law, and on the life of 
Mahomet, which in most versions are found 
in the early part of the book, are relegated 
to the end, and that Mandeville’s curious 
colloquy with the Sultan (Pollard, p. 92) is 
omitted altogether. The translation is 
divided into books and chapters, and there 
is a detailed summary of contents at the 


end. The book was evidently carefully pre- 


pared for the press. That Mandeville was 
popular in Germany is clear from the fact 
that 65 German manuscripts are known to 
exist out of some 300 and that v. Diemer- 
ingen’s translation was frequently reprinted 
and became in time a popular Volksbuch. 

The Ogier references are far more 
numerous and detailed than in any other 
version known to me and seem to point 
directly to Jean d’ Outremeuse. He wrote 
a poem on Ogier which has disappeared, but 
his ‘ Myreur’ is full of Ogier references and, 
with two exceptions, all v. Diemeringen’s 
Ogier stories can be found there. My views 
that the Ogier stories, which appear in some 
versions of Mandeville, were inserted by 
Outremeuse (ante p. 225). How otherwise 
are we to account for their appearance in 
this version of Mandeville and in ‘ Myreur’? 
The question may now never be settled. All 
I can do is to note the resemblances and wait 
for more evidence. My references are to the 
edition of the ‘Myreur’ by Borgnet and 
Bormans, 1864-1867, 6 vols. 

There are two references to Ogier in the 
early part of v. Diemeringen (Bk. |, 
Ch. xxix., xlii.) which can both be traced 
to the ‘ Myreur ’"—the campaign against the 
Bedouins, in which Ogier was of course 
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triumphant, and the castle of Montroyal, 
south of the Dead Sea, which Ogier is said 
to have built or captured (‘ Myreur’ III, 
pp. 54, 55). But they need not detain us 
jong. Ogier really comes into his own when 
Mandeville reaches India and China. 


1. Route To INnp1a (v. D., Bk. III, Ch. ii.). 
Few people could travel by it on account 
of its dangers, but the rulers of Babylonia, 
Alexandria and the Romans had made 
a road from Persia; and the French 
King and Ogier, with the help of the 
Genoese and Venetians, Prester John and 
the Grand Can had improved it, so that it 
was passable on that side. Not in any other 
version of Mandeville known to me: no 
corresponding reference in the * Myreur. 


2. FLANDRINE AND FLORENCE (v. D., 
Bk. II, Ch. vii.). These towns in the 
land of Lomb (Pollard, p. 112) were 
founded by Ogier and named after his 
grandmother Flandrina and his mother 
Florentina. (A long disquisition follows on 
Ogier’s ancestry.) Christians and Jews lived 
there together in amity, for it was a good 
land, although very hot. Many Christians 
lived also in Sarche, where Ogier had built 
churches for them. The ‘Myreur’ (III, 
p. 57) gives an abbreviated account, but says 
that the two towns were named after “la 
mére de son pére et la mére de sa mere.” 


3. TREES BEARING MEAL, HONEY, WINE 
AND VENOM (v. D., Bk. II, Ch. xii.). With 
the venom the Jews had tried to destroy all 
Christians, but thanks to Almighty God the 
plot failed (Pollard, p. 126). The other trees 
had been provided by God so that Ogier 
and his host might have food. No man knew 
of their virtue until an angel showed them to 
Ogier, and they were still called Ogier’s trees. 


4. THE MIRACLE OF THE FisHEs (v. D., 
Bk. II, Ch. xiii; Pollard, p. 126, 128). 
Great quantities of fish cast themselves up 
on the sea-shore in the isle of Calonak, 
Where they remained for three days, so that 
the men of that country might take as many 
as they liked. Then the survivors swam 
away and others took their place. So great 
was the press that it seemed as if the fish 
were drawn by some hidden bait. The real 
explanation was to be found in a certain 
Book of Chronicles. When Ogier and his 

were famished, God ordained that the 
fish should offer themselves for food, for 
was God's champion. These stories, 
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3 and 4, are both in the ‘ Myreur,’ III, p. 62. 
When besieging the city of Agrippaige, 
Ogier’s army suffered from famine. The 
adjoining isle of Orquebans was then shown 
to Ogier with trees bearing meal, honey, 
wine and venom, after which he captured 
the city. Further details are added in the 
manuscript summarized by Michel (ante 
p. 224), which may well have a fuller version, 
placing the fish before the trees. The angel 
is mentioned, but the fish were provided for 
the army’s Lenten fare, and the famine was 
a punishment for their neglect of Lent, 
which seems a little hard under all the cir- 
cumstances. Von Diemeringen’s mention of 
a Book of Chronicles is interesting, if, as I 
think, v. Diemeringen was translating from 
a text in which Outremeuse had inserted the 
Ogier references. Outremeuse would natur- 
ally wish to push his own book. 


5. SHRINE OF ST. THOMAS AT MABARON 
(v. D., Bk. II, Ch. ix.; Pollard, p. 115). 
The usual story is related of the dooms 
or judgments pronounced by the saint’s 
hand, but v. Diemeringen gives a detailed 
account, based on a book by St. Gregory, 
of how the saint’s hand administered the 
sacrament to the faithful, but withheld it 
from sinners and heretics, which agrees in 
many particulars with the story as related 
in one of the documents associated with 
Prester John’s Letter (ante, 188, p. 179), and 
which I have not found in any other version 
of Mandeville. Indeed, the ‘ Vulgate’ 
(ch. 28), referring to the story, adds: “ sed 
non est ita et nunquam fuit.” The ‘ Myreur’ 
gives only the usual account of the dooms 
pronounced by the saint’s hand (III, 
pp. 58, 59). 

6. PALACE OF THE KING OF Java (v. D., 
Bk. II, Ch. xi. wrongly numbered xii; 
Pollard, p. 125). The hall was adorned 
with pictures of Ogier’s exploits, how he 
came from France and conquered all lands 
from Rome to India, how the goddess Jana 
made him immortal. How, after 200 years, 
he returned to France, thinking that he had 
only been absent for one year, and how he 
marvelled to find so much changed in one 
year, for no one knew him. There were 
pictures also of Hector, Alexander, Hercules 
and Charlemagne, but their deeds were not 
comparable with Ogier’s, for he subdued all 
who were not Christians from sunrising to 
sunsetting. Even to this day the rulers of 
India were descended from his line. The 
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pictures told how Ogier was taken prisoner 
by Charlemagne and kept at Mecca, but, 
when King Josore attacked France, the 
emperor set Ogier free to fight against that 
king. Ogier slew Josore before Laon, then 
marched against the heathen, according to a 
vow taken in prison. When he came to the 
country of King Josore’s father, called 
Bereiber, that king made a treaty with the 
Templars to betray Ogier to him, but the 
plot failed, and Ogier conquered his country 
and all other heathen lands. He called him- 
self God’s soldier, for he fought not for land 
or dominion, but only to convert the 
heathen. It was said that Ogier still lives 
and will come again to set all countries to 
rights. So much for v. Diemeringen. 


The pictures of Ogier’s exploits are not 
described in the ‘Myreur’ for obvious 
reasons. They could not be there until after 
his time, but the events related in the 
‘Myreur’ are as follows: Ogier is embroiled 
by the traitor Ganelon with Charlemagne 
after Ogier’s return from his first voyage to 
the East, and the breach becomes open 
when (III, p. 194) Charlemagne’s bastard 
son Charlot kills Ogier’s bastard son 
Bauduinet. Ogier sails a second time for the 
East (III, p. 258), saves Constantinople from 
the Saracens and sets out for India, but is 
driven back by a storm and wrecked at 
Genoa. On the 4 February, 838, he is taken 
prisoner by Turpin at Yvorie in Savoy 
(III, p. 268) and transferred to Rheims, 
where Charlemagne sets. him free (III, 
p. 289)) and Ogier defeats the Saracens 
before Lion by decapitating their king, 
Bréhier (III, p. 300). On his third visit to 
the East he cleans up Rhodes, where 
Christian princes were meditating apostasy 
to Mahomet (III, p. 318-320; a.p. 850). On 
his fourth visit to the East (III, p. 337-374; 
A.D. 857) he captures Acre, but is betrayed 
by the Templars to Ysoré, king of the 
Saracens. He is later taken to Mecca (III, 
p. 345). He escapes, retakes Acre and hangs 
the guilty Templars. It is Morgan le Fay, 
not the Goddess Jana, who makes Ogier 
immortal. On his fifth and last visit to the 
East to recapture Acre (IV, p. 41-145) in 
A.D. 895, when Ogier is in his 97th year, he 
stays at Avalon with King Arthur and 
Morgan le Fay. He is rejuvenated and has 
children by Morgan. On his return to 
France he falls into decrepitude, becomes a 
monk, and, when about to die, is carried off 
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again (IV, p. 138) by Morgan to Avalon, 
where he lives in eternal youth to this day, 
He returns in 1214 to help the French under 
Philip Augustus at the battle of Bouving 
(V, p. 144). 

As will be seen, the bulk of 6 is in the 
‘Myreur,’ although with variations and 
additions, but that Outremeuse was res; 
sible for both versions can scarcely be 
doubted. 


7. CiTy OF Mancy (v. D., Bk. II, Ch. xvii, 
wrongly numbered vii.; Pollard, p. 141). The 
country was conquered by Alexander the 
Great and Ogier. The people were Chris. 
tians and the women were more beautiful 
than in any other country. They still wore 
a horned headdress in memory of Ogier 
(‘ Myreur,’ III, p. 63). 

8. PRESTER JOHN (v. D., Bk. IV, Ch. iv). 
There were two stories as to why he 
was called Prester John. One follows the 
Cotton version fairly closely (Pollard, 
p. 197), to the effect that the ruler of that 
country, travelling in Christian lands, saw 
a bishop celebrating mass and was s0 
impressed that he caused himself to be 
ordained a priest, and that for ever after- 
wards he and his descendants bore the name 
of Prester. The second story is as follows: 
A friend of Ogier’s, named King Godebuch 
of Frisia, had a son called John who was 
much given to church-going and good 
works, for which reason he was scorned by 
his friends and called Prester John. But he 
performed doughty deeds, and Ogier gave 
him the country he conquered, but the nick- 
name clung to him and was used by his 
descendants down to the present time. This 
story was contained in a Book of Chronicles 
preserved in Our Lady’s Minster in the city 
of Nyse, Prester John’s capital, and was the 
one accepted as true. This latter story is in 
the ‘Myreur’ (III, p. 66). The anecdote 
about the nickname is at III, p. 52. Note 
the reappearance of the Book of Chronicles, 
obviously another reference by Outremeuse 
to his own book, the ‘ Myreur.’ 

Von Diemeringen has many references 
to Alexander the Great, two of which are 
new to me. It was well known that elephants 
could not abide pigs. When Alexander was 
fighting in India he used pigs successfully 
against the elephants of the king of Kalo- 
nach. What was not well known was that 
pigs could not abide the smell of burnt 
feathers. When therefore the Indians used 
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against Alexander’s elephants, he 
gathered together all the hens he could find, 
had their feathers singed and drove them 
among the pigs, whereupon they fled in dis- 
order, and Alexander’s elephants marched 
to victory (Book II, Ch. XIII). The other 
story concerns Alexander’s approach to the 
walls of Paradise. When he arrived he 
found the premises closed for the time being. 
Realizing that there were limits to his con- 
quests, he set up two columns on a lofty 
mountain towards sunrising (finely pictured 
by v. Diemeringen’s artist), just as Hercules 
set up his pillars in the Spanish sea towards 
sunsetting, as a sign that no one could go 
beyond them. They were called Alexander’s 
Gades (Bk. IV, Ch. xiii). The story has a 
sequel, as to which see Marignolli’s travels 
in ‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’ III, p. 219. 
Marignolli, who visited the court of the 
Grand Can as Papal legate in the fourteenth 
century, claims to have gone beyond 
Alexander’s columns, and to have erected 
his own stone pillars over against Paradise. 
It was said that Marignolli’s pillars existed 
down to modern times. 

Neither story is in the ‘ Myreur,’ or in any 
other version of Mandeville, so far as I 
know. It looks as if Outremeuse had a poor 
opinion of Alexander (‘ Myreur,’ I, p. 110). 
Possibly he disliked comparisons. 

MALCOLM LETTs. 


REV. WILLIAM WISHART, M.A, of 

Restalrig.—Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. 
shows him as son of Sir John Wishart of 
Pitarrow; Aberdeen 1606; . . .; 
minister of Restalrig 1630; deposed 9 Jun 
1639, “for erroneous doctrine,” etc.; .. . 
banished from the country, and died in 
Cornwall some years afterwards. It may 
be added that he was doubtless the Rev. 
William Wishart, A.M., who became Rector 
of Withiel, near Bodmin, Cornwall, 1639. 
Either he or his successor was superseded 
during the Commonwealth. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


RICHARD GARNETT.—In your issue of 
31 December, 1938, p. 82, a correspon- 
dent speaks of his book on Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield as by “ K. Garnett, C.B., LL.B.” 
and suggests that this non-existent “K. 
Garnett ” was the author of a book entitled 
Rambles Through London Streets.’ 
INDIGNANT. 
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Queries 


IVRES AND FLORINS.—In the lists 
of the incumbents of the various 
French sees and abbayes commendataires 
published during the later years of the 
Ancien Régime in France the annual 
value of the benefices is given in livres 
and the amount of their respective taxes 
payable to the Roman Curia is given 
in florins. In which of the not very 
numerous contemporary florins were those 
taxes payable and on what principle was the 
rate of taxation calculated? The theoretical 
gold florin of the Holy Roman Empire 
seems to have been a weight rather than a 
coin as no specimens were being struck at 
that period while the French Jouis d’or of 
24 livres was supposed to weigh three of 
them: this would make the Imperial gold 
florin, if used as a money of account, worth 
8 livres or 7:90 gold francs (there were 25-25 
gold francs to the gold sovereign when the 
latter came to be struck in the following 
century). Then there was the Frankfort, or 
South German, silver florin of 60 kreutzers 
(later valued at 2-14 francs) and the Nether- 
lands florin of 20 stuyvers (later valued at 
2:13 francs), but at that time no florins were 
being struck in Rome and there seems to be 
no obvious reason why the Roman Curia 
should calculate its taxes on French bene- 
fices in theoretical gold florins of the Empire 
or in silver florins from the mints of Frank- 
fort or Utrecht or Amsterdam. Then, 
again, difficulties arise as to the basis on 
which the taxes on the French benefices 
were calculated, as may be seen from the 
following instances of irregularity of inci- 
dence. The tax on the Benedictine abbaye 
commendataire of Les Cannes in the arch- 
diocese of Narbonne, which was worth 3,000 
livres, amounted to 800 florins; but that on 
the abbaye of Saint Cybar, in the diocese of 
Angouléme, which was worth twice as much, 
was only 500 florins, while the tax on Abbé- 
court, in the diocese of Chartres, which also 
was worth 6,000 livres, was no more than 
24 florins. Similar taxes of 24 florins each 
were payable on Montdée, in the diocese of 
Lisieux (worth 14,000 livres), and La Biveur, 
in the diocese of Troyes (worth 10,000 
livres), yet the poorly-endowed sees of Glan- 
déves and Saint-Paul-trois-Chateaux (worth 
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10,000 livres apiece) and that of Toulon 
(worth 15,000 lives) were all taxed at 400 
florins. The tax was no more than 300 
florins on the abbaye of Saint Amand, in the 
diocese of Tournai, a benefice worth 60,000 
livres, held by His Royal Eminence Henry 
Benedict Cardinal York. Cardinal Bernis 
paid a tax of no more than 40 florins on 
Trois Fontaines, in the diocese of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, although it was worth 50,000 
livres, while the incumbent of Troarn, in 
the diocese of Bayeux, which was alsa worth 
50,000 livres, had to pay 1,200 florins. The 
tax on Jumiéges, in the archdiocese of 
Rouen, which was worth 40,000 livres, was 
2,300 florins, while that on the rich see of 
Strasbourg, held by Cardinal de Rohan, 
which was worth ten times as much at 
400,000 livres, was only 200 florins more at 
2,500 florins, and that on the comparatively 
poor see of Viviers, worth 30,000 livres, 
amounted to 4,400 florins. The see of 
Clermont, although worth no more than 
15,000 livres, was taxed as highly as 4,550 
florins, while the poorest see of all, that of 
Vence, worth 1,200 livres (less than £47), 
was taxed at 200 florins. 
H. P.-G. 


MODERN AMERICAN FICTION: ODD 
WORDS.—I found twice in Edna 
Ferber’s striking novel about the rise of 
Seattle to a large town, ‘Great Son,’ the 
words “ calliope shriek.” I could not asso- 
ciate the muse of epic poetry with such a 
noun and discovered that she had given 
her name to a musical instrument in which 
the sound was supplied by steam-whistles 
somehow played on a keyboard. What 
range of notes has this instrument? Is it 
easily portable, or was it? It may be obso- 
lete or still preserved in some parts of the 
wild American West. It suggests to me the 
crude music attached to a merry-go-round. 
I had heard of a “ surrey’ vaguely before 

I noticed it in Mr. Booth Tarkington’s excel- 
lent account of the marvellous changes in 
life, including manners and buildings, from 
the end of the nineteenth century to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth, ‘The World Does 
Move.’ I found that it was a light four- 
wheeled, two-seated carriage, used for 
pleasure. The motor-car has long, I pre- 
sume, made it obsolete. It was derived, I 
gather, from the “Surrey Cart,” a pleasure 
vehicle named after the county of Surrey. 
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Are any specimens of this available jp 
museums, or perhaps, recalled by veterans? 
Was it put out of date by the brougham, 
before the motor-cars swept all such 
vehicles away? 

“Toddling” as a favourite form of up. 
to-date dancing is new to me. A young 
man whose mind has been unhinged by the 
revelations of the wildest Paris dancing is 
introduced to it and finds it an 
imitation of an old coloured woman he had once 
seen swaying on the banks of a creek, at a baptism. 
She jigged the upper portions of her, he remem- 
bered as if she were at once afflicted and uplifted 
by her emotions; and at the same time she shuffled 
slowly about, her very wide-apart feet keeping well 
to the ground. 

Old and young alike enjoyed this form of 
dance with a clinging and setting cheeks to- 
gether which shocked him into madness 
again. When was the word invented, and 
have fashion’s automata passed beyond this 
form of rapture? 

W. H. J. 


FLOATING BATHS.—Louis Gence, one 

of the first to establish this industry in 
Lyons, was of English origin. A Thomas 
Gence was already settled in Lyons in 1665. 
Was it he who brought the idea of these 
baths from England? 

Were there floating baths on the Thames 
in the first half of the seventeenth century: 
large flat-bottomed boats enclosed on all 
sides, with a central bathing-place where 
one could learn to swim, and could bathe in 
cold water? 

PHILIP POUNCEY. 


BEDELL of HAMERTON.—Can anyone 

furnish information regarding Sir 
Thomas Bedell of Hamerton, Knight, died 
1613, and of his son Capell, born 1602, also 
a knight? Had the latter any issue? 

The family held lands at Hamerton and 
elsewhere, in co. Huntingdon. The pedi- 
gree is recorded in Camden’s Visitation of 
Huntingdon (1613). Arms: “ Gu., a chevron 
engrailed between three escallops ar,” quat- 
tered with [Wolleston] and [Lane]. Crest: 
“ Out of a crown palisado or a buck’s head 
azure attired of one first.” 

Any details concerning this family would 
be welcomed. 

J. H. B. BEDELLS. 
(Lt., R.N.) 
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Replies 


ZANGER THE SON OF SOLYMAN 

(cxcii. 216).—F. Storr and C. H. Gibson 
edited Bacon’s Essays in 1885. Their note 
on Zanger (p. 522 of the sixth impression, 
1904) says: “ A son of Solyman II, named 
the Magnificent, who is said to have died of 
grief at the execution of his brother Mus- 
tapha by Solyman.” That is all, and nothing 
is said about his deformity. 

A. S. West, in his edition of the Essays 
(Cambridge, 1897, p. 284) says: “The 
eldest of the sons of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent by his wife Roxolana.” A few more 
details are added, but nothing is said about 
the deformity. 

But from Busbeck (Augerius Ghislain de 
Busbeck, 1522-1599), the learned diploma- 
tit who resided at Constantinople from 
1556 to 1562, author of ‘Legationis Tur- 
cicae Epistolae IV’ (published in 1589), I 
learn that the lad was hump-backed. I quote 
from the second Epistola (p. 125 of a little 
Elzevir edition of Busbeck’s works, Amster- 
dam, 1660): 

Suleimanna quinque fuerunt filii, unus ex con- 
cubina Bosphorana natu maximus Mustapha, de 
cujus infelici exitu alias scripsi. Ex Roxolana vero, 
quam in justae conjugic locum habet, quatuor, 
Mahometes, Silemus, Baiazetes, & Giangir. 
Mahometes uxore ducta (nam & concubinas uxores 
Turcae vocant) adolescens fato functus est. 
Supersunt Selimus & Baiazetes; Giangir, natu 
minimus, hunc vitae sortitus est exitum, cum esset 
allatum Constantinopolim, Mustapham extinctum, 
adolescens nec animo, nec corpore, satis validus 
(nam gibbo deformabatur) vehementer pertimuit, 
cum intelligeret sibi quoque hujusmodi casum ex 
propinquo impendere. non enim sibi_ longiorem 
incolumitatem dari, quam dum pater viveret: quo 
composito, ei quicunque in imperium successisset, 
idem futurum regni initium, quem sibi vitae finem ; 
nuli parsurum ex fratibus, sed omnes ex aequo, ut 
Tegni aemulos, sublaturum e medio, de quibus se 
unum fore; qua cogitatione, non secus, quam 
Praesente jam exitio, ita exhorruit, ut in morbum 

, €X quo mors consequnta est. 

In the translation by C. T. Forster and 
F.H, B. Daniell, ‘ Life and Letters of Ogier 
Ghiselin de Busbecq,’ 1881, i. 178, after the 
statements about Solyman’s having had five 
sons, of whom Selim and Bajazet survive, 
the passage runs: 

Jehangis, the youngest, is dead, and of his death 
I shall now proceed to give you an account. The 
news of Mustapha’s death, when it arrived at Con- 
the rince with 

dismay. » whose person 
was disfigured by a baci, had no strength of 
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mind or body to enable him to resist the shock. 
The death of his brother reminded him of the fate 
in store for himself at no distant date. His 
father’s death would seal his doom. The consign- 
ment of the old Sultan to the tomb would mark 
at once the’ commencement of his successor’s reign 
and the termination of his own life. Whoever that 
successor might be, it was certain he would regard 
all his brothers as rivals to his throne, who must 
be got rid of without delay; and of these brothers 
he was one, These sad thoughts took hold of him 
to such an extent, that an order for his instant 
execution could not have terrified him more. So 
great was his misery that it brought on an illness 
which terminated in his death. 

Solyman II, Sultan of Turkey, was born 
in 1495 and reigned from 1520 to 1566. It 
was in 1553 (says West) that Mustapha was 
strangled by his father’s orders. West is 
wrong in calling Zanger (Tzihanger, Diji- 
hangir) the eldest of Roxolana’s sons. 

i L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Birmingham. 


"THE HOLY NUMBER THIRTEEN 

AND THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE 
(cxcii. 193).—C. T. S’s choice of the Heralds’ 
College as an example of the “Holy 
Number Thirteen” is not entirely happy. 
True, the establishment of the College is 
and has been for some centuries thirteen, 
but there is no tittle of evidence to show 
that it was so fixed by Richard III, rather 
the contrary. The charter of 3 March, 
1483, 1484, by which Richard incorporated 
the heralds,’ is addressed to the four Kings 
of Arms, “et omnibus aliis heraldis prose- 
cutoribus sive pursevandis armorum.” The 
four kings (not three as at present) were 
John Wrythe, Garter; Thomas Holme, 
Clarenceux; John More, Norroy; and 
Richard Champneys, Gloucester. These are 
named in the charter, but neither names nor 
titles are given for the heralds and pursui- 
vants and the surviving records are too 
scanty to supply the lack. We know, how- 
ever, that fourteen officers of arms attended 
the funeral of Edward IV, viz. five Kings, 
Garter, Clarenceux, Norroy, March and 
Ireland; four heralds, Chester, Leicester, 
Gloucester and Buckingham; and five pur- 
suivants, Rouge Croix, Rose Blanche, 
Calais, Guisnes and Harington. Of these, 
Leicester, Gloucester, Buckingham and 
Harington were private officers. Gloucester 
was almost certainly Richard Champneys, 


1 This charter was annulled on the occasion of Henry VII 
and the heralds were not formally reincorporated until 1555. 
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who was King Richard’s personal herald 
before his accession and was made Glou- 
cester King shortly after that event. 
Leicester was probably Roger Machado; he 
was the Marquess of Dorset’s officer, but 
joined Henry of Richmond in 1484 and was 
made Richmond King just before Henry's 
coronation. York Herald did not attend 
K. Edward’s funeral, but he occurs soon 
afterward. 

Edward VI’s charter (4 June, 1549) ex- 
empting the heralds from taxation, names 
three kings, Garter, Clarenceux and Norroy; 
six heralds, Carlisle, Windsor, York, Somer- 
set, Chester and Richmond; and seven pur- 
suivants, Portcullis,s Rouge Dragon, Blue- 
mantle, Rouge Croix, Calais, Guisnes and 
Berwick, sixteen in all. Queen Mary's 
charter of 18 July, 1555, names the same 
three kings and six heralds, save that Lan- 
caster has replaced Carlisle, and includes 
in the incorporation “Omnes alii heraldi, 
prosecutores sive purcivandi armorum qui 
pro tempore fuerint.” 

It is not known when the distinction was 
first drawn between the officers in ordinary 
(the only members of the College) and 
officers extraordinary. It was probably in 
the time of Henry VIII, for the term extra- 
ordinary first occurs in this connection in 
October, 1529, in the Heralds’ Partition 
Book. Its importance then lay in the fact 
that the extra officers, whether private like 
Northumberland Herald and Barnes Pursui- 
vant, or garrison pursuivants like Calais and 
Berwick, received a smaller share of the 
heralds’ fees and that only by “ grace” of 
the officers in ordinary.” 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


RALPH ALLEN OF BATH (cxci. 262: 

excii. 218).—With reference to Mr. 
Wade's assumptions: The name of the 
famous 4cottish brothers, architects, was 
Adam—not Adams. There were and are 
numerous Adamses in Westmeath and 
other parts of Ireland, some (especially in 
the north) being of Scottish Adam descent. 
But there is no known connection between 
them and the “ brothers Adam.” 


R. BINGHAM ADams. 
[Collector of Adam(s) records.] 


2On the private and extraordinary officers of arms sec 
C in the forthcoming volume XI of ‘ The Complete 


DE VETERIPONTE FAMILY (exci. 215: 

cxcii. 20).—The following may be of 
interest. It is an extract from some fami 
papers from (I believe) Whitfield Hall in 
Northumberland, and refers to my own 
ancestors: 
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Mary L. WHITFIELD. 


With reference to Miss Whitfield’s reply to my 
query, can it be stated whether the Ivo de 
Veteriponte of Ranalholme, etc., was the Ivo de 
Veteriponte, circa 1189, who held the lands of 
Glengelt, and whether he was a son of 
William de Veteriponte who married, firstly, Emma 
de St. Hilary, and to have married, : 
Matilda de St. Andrew (see para. 1 of my note al 
the first reference); and was Ivo’s son “ N 
living temp. Henry III” the Nicholas referred to 
in para. 5 of my query? This Nicholas is said 4 
have had a son Robert. What is known of him 


Mr. John Evelyn (see next page) states 
that Robert de Veteriponte (the husband of 
Idonea de Busli) died 12 Henry III. 1227. 
Was he a son of William mentioned above, 
and was his mother Matilda de St. Andrew? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


— 
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12 July, 1947 


The following pedigree from Lord 
Hawkesbury’s notes on Osberton, Scofton, 
Rayton, Bilby, Hodsock, Fleecethorp, etc., 
may not be known to Mr. Seton-Anderson: 

Pedigree of de Busli or Builli. 
Traditional Arms, Gules, one beyant (Dodsworth MSS.). 


John de Vipont D 25, Hen. III, 1241 


Roger de Vipont D. 47. Hen. III, 1263 
m. 
Isabel, sister of Richard Fitz John. 


Idonea de Vipont, younger 
dau. and coheir m. Roger 
de Leybourne (see my 
previous note at cxcii. 20). 
Secondly married John de 
Crumbewell, who had in 


her own right the Manor 
of Kimberworth. 


JOHN EVELYN. 


Isabel de Vipont, elder 
dau. and coheir, mar, 52 
Henry III, 1268. Roger, 
son and heir of Roger, Ld. 
Clifford had large posses- 
sions in her right in the 
Wapentake of Strafforth 
and Tickhill. 


A NOTE ON GENIUS, IMAGINATION 

AND ENTHUSIASM (excii. 93).—I 
would like to suggest that references to 
“imagination” in late eighteenth century 
periodicals and literature generally become 
more frequent as the sources of the 
Romantic Revival rise to the surface. They 
were possibly also increased by contem- 
porary interest in psychology. Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination’ is as signifi- 
cant in the light of what was to come as 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ with its stress on 
Nature, a new departure at that period. 
Mr. R. W. Babcock will find numerous late 
eighteenth century references to “ enthu- 
siasm” where it is related to Methodism 
and Quietism. Many divines of the period 
can be found denouncing it and allying it 
with “fanaticism.” It was unpopular with 
churchmen, with dissenters of the eighteenth 
rational type and with the “moderate ” 
Party in the Kirk of Scotland of the type 
of Dr. Robertson and Dr. Alexander 
(“Jupiter ”) Carlyle. When consecrating 
the first bishop for India, the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury warned him against 
the perils of enthusiasm. J. Milner, men- 
tioned by Mr. Babcock as being reviewed in 
the ‘Analytical Review’ in 1789, was a 
prominent Evangelical churchman, i.e. an 
enthusiast.” The references will be 
humerous wherever the subject was raised 
at the period (and it was widely canvassed 
i contemporary literature) and, in the next 
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century, it led on to the renowned ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,’ by Isaac Taylor, 
published anonymously in 1829 and fol- 
lowed up in 1833 by his *‘ Natural History of 
Fanaticism.’ 
Rev. F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
25 Albert Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester 16. 


DEVIZES IN 1788 (cxcii. 182, 203).—(22) 
“ Britticks,” now Brittox. (29) “See- 
inol” should probably read Seeind, now 
Seend, near Devizes. (36) “ Pottam” is no 
doubt meant for Potterne, in the same dis- 
trict. (31) It is surprising to read that 
Devizes is situated in a valley. (35) “ F. O. 
tables” seems to require explanation. 
W. W. G. 
[The spellings were those of a schgol- 
boy.—Eb.] 


KEATS'S LETTERS (cxcii. 215).—Letter 

7, p. 12. “I believe you (know) I 
went” I shall adopt in preference to the 
present reading. 

Letter 75, p. 174. In the holograph the B 
is torn away with the seal in the passage 
““Man (B)oy and Woman”; the o in Boy 
is not quite complete on the left side, but on 
the right, at the top, it is clearly attached to 


the y. 
M. B. F. 


ROBIN HOOD: RELICS (cxcii. 216).—In 

the Catalogue, ‘Robin Hood Litera- 
ture in the Nottingham Public Libraries’ 
(Nottingham, ca. 1933), I find, on the third 
page of the cover, this interesting note: “ In 
connection with the Robin Hood Collection 
in the Nottingham Public Reference 
Library there is an interesting crossbow 
bolt, which is stated to be associated with 
the story of Robin Hood. There is a record 
in the life of Robin Hood that he and his 
men shot thirteen persons and buried them 
in St. Michael’s Churchyard. It is pre- 
sumed that these were the skeletons found 
in the course of excavation somewhere 
about 1832. Mr. Alexander Sutton, who 
presented the crossbow bolt to the Public 
Libraries, states that the skeletons un- 
earthed were placed side by side, head and 
feet alternating, and in the skull of one of 
them was found this crossbow bolt.” 


O. F. BABLER. 
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SCIENCE, FAITH AND SOCIETY, by 
Michael Polanyi (The Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, 1946), Oxford University Press, 
London: Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 


GCIENTIFIC subjects do not normally 
come within the purview of ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
and your reviewer is doubtful how far 
“faith” and “society” may do so; but he 
believes that after noticing Dr. Garrod’s 
lectures on Scholarship in a recent number, 
it may be of interest to draw attention to a 
scientist’s examination of his own related 
discipline. The upshot of Prof. Polanyi’s 
most convincing lectures is that science is 
not so different from the humane studies as 
both some humanists and some scientists 
may think. There is no automatic means of 
producing scientific discoveries by a mere 
mechanical collection and sifting of facts. 
The way in which discoveries are actually 
made is quite different: it involves the 
attraction of a developing mind (which still 
knows very little real science and perhaps 
nothing of research) to a scientific career 
and then to a particular branch of science; 
the master-pupil relationship is by no means 
superseded by an abstract scientific method 
and it may well happen that almost a 
monopoly of discovery in a certain field is 
possessed by one group consisting of a 
pioneer investigator and those who at some 
time have personally worked under him. 

A scientist, therefore, the author is in 
effect saying, must have technical com- 
petence (so must the scholar), but if he is 
to be more than a routine technician he must 
have something more which might well be 
called, though Prof. Polanyi does not use the 
word, scientific scholarship. This does not 
mean necessarily great learning and aware- 
ness of what has been done and written up 
to the last published paper in a large number 
of fields; it includes awareness of relevance 
in other scientists’ work where relevance 
might not be observed by the mere tech- 
nician; but it is primarily a balance, a poise 
of mind which will not be drawn away by 
the false trials that a mere mechnical in- 
vestigation could follow—and they are 
innumerable—but which will seize on that 
particular discrepancy or congruity or what- 


12 July,. 


ever it is that really demands investiga 
The possession of this faculty in the hig 
degree seems to imply some sort of appa 
hension by the mind of the shape 9 the 
reality awaiting discovery before it has § 
discovered. 

It is scientific scholarship, too, in J 
broader sense, on which the maintenaneg ; 
science itself as a fruitful activity depenil 
If scientific funds, equipment, salaried pom 
and opportunities for research and publigag 
tion of results are controlled by anythim 
but scientific scholarship, then science WE 
become either mere technology in the servi 
of the government or some other end, orm 
prey of cranks and eccentrics. It is scientiim 
scholarship exercised in innumerable dea 
sions by editors of periodicals, govern 
bodies of institutions, trustees of reseg 
funds and the practising scientists who aim 
called on for advice in such matters, that 
the sole preservative of the genuinenessi@y 
science in any society. And there is nothigg 
of what is popularly believed to be 
essence of scientific decision in such mattenil 
the qualities of candidates, the worth aim 
various claims for assistance in researc 
cannot be weighed and measured in 
laboratory any more than the similar impomm 
derables that the humane scholar has Comm 
stantly to deal with. Prof. Polanyi, a8 Wa 
have remarked, does not use the Wom 
scholarship; but we believe that anyone inj 
terested in the nature of scholarship in i 
humanities who reads these lectures will fils 
that he is reading some interesting 
important remarks from a new angle a 
something which he already knows froma 
own side. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give & 
names and addresses, for the information 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring “la 
article has already ai 
are requested to give within parentheses 
diately after the exact heading the number 
the series volume and page at Biche the cont 
tion in question is to found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
pe N. and Q.’ to which the lei 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertalim 
to return communications which, for any reason, ¥% 
do not print. 
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